STUDIES   IN   A   DYING   CULTURE
H. G. Wells, Bertrand Russell, E. M. Forster, you,
reader, and I, really free ? Do we enjoy even mental
freedom ? For if we do not enjoy that, we certainly
do not enjoy physical freedom.
Bertrand Russell is a philosopher and a mathe-
matician. He takes the method of science seriously,
and applies it to various fields of thought. He believes
that thoughts are simply special arrangements of matter,
even though he calls matter mind-stuff. He agrees
that to every psychism corresponds a neurism, that
life is a special chemical phenomenon, just as thought
is a special biological phenomenon. He is not taken
in by the nonsense of entelechies and pure memory.
Why then does he refrain from applying these cate-
gories, used everywhere else, to the concept of liberty ?
In what sense can he believe man to be ever completely
free ? What meaning can he attach to the word free-
dom ? He rightly detects the idealistic hocus-pocus of
smuggling God into science as the Life-Force, entelechy,
or the first cause, for the sleight of hand it is. But
his liberty is a kind of God; something which he
accepts on faith, somehow intervening in the affairs
of the universe, and unconnected with causality.
Russell's liberty and his philosophy live in different
worlds. He has made theology meet science, and seen
that theology is a barbarous relic. But he has not
performed the last act of integration; he has not asked
science's opinion of this belief that the graduate of one
of the better universities, with a moderate income, con-
siderable intelligence, and some leisure, is really free.
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